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From the Edinburgh Magazine, fur Nov, 1318. 


DESCRIPTION OF A PENNY WED- 
DING. 

(Concluded from page 197.) 
PPREHENSIONS are some- 
times entertained, that witch- 

es, by their incantations, may cast 
ill upon the couple, particularly 
the bridegroom, if the bride has 
a rival To counteract these 
spells, it is sometimes the prac- 
tice for the bridegroom to kiss 
the bride immediately after the 
minister has declared them mar- 
ried persons. More strange and 
mysterious counterspells are of- 
ten talked of, and I believe have 
been practised; but the relation 
of them may be considered as 
“ more honoured in the breach, 
than in the observance.”’ 

If the bride and bridegroom 
reside in different parishes, the 
Marriage ceremony always takes 
place in that of the bride; and, 
in that case, the school-boys of 
the parish claim a small fine from 
the bridegroom to purchase a foote 
bail. The boys are usually in 
Waiting in the kirkeyard, or at 
the gate ; ; a couple of shillings or 
so will generally satisfy them, 
but if their claim is refused, they 
VOL. II. 14 


become rather troublesome. I 
once saw the demand made, and 
after no small altercation, che 
parsimonious bridegroom threw 
them a few coppers, upon which 
they opened like a pack of hounds 
bawling and huzzaing * the two- 
penny bride !” after which they 
assailed the party with mud, filth, 
and such harmless missiles as 
were within reach, till one of the 
company, with less avarice, and 
more prudence than the bride- 
groom, satisfied their demands, 
when they departed with three 
cheers. 

The company upon leaving the 
kirk, take the road to the bride- 
groom’s; if any are upon horse- 
back, they start for what is called 
riding the broose, thatis, a race 
who shali first arrive at his door ; 
and as their equestrian accoutre- 
ments are sometimes none of the 
best, some tumbles, and laugha- 
ble incidents occur, and occasion- 
ally a serious accident will hap- 
pen. A few fleet young fellows 
also start on foot in a similar con- 
test. The victor’s meed of ho- 
nour is a pair of gloves, and the 


privilege of tssing the bride, 
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who is now led home by the alle- summer this is exceedingly plea. 
kays, her maids having previous- sant, and may truly be termed 4 
ly decorated the breast of their fete champetre. The table is form. 
coats witha red ribbon, thebadge ed of wooden planks, borne u 
of office. by sods, and covered with webs 
The bridegroom is, in like of coarse linen cloth, the seats 
manner, escorted, or rather led for the company being reared in a 
by the two bride-maids, and this similar manner. The bride js 
ceremony is never dispensed with, seated at the upper end of the ta- 
whatever be the distance. When ble, supported by the two allekays, 
arrived within a short distance of The bridegroom is bustling about, 
home, there are always some bearing meat and drink to the 
young men and boys secreted be- company, the principal charge of 
hind hedges, corn stacks, or the dinner belonging to one na. 
whatever may screen them from med master of the household, ge- 
observation, who pop off their nerally a respectable farmer in 
rusty muskets when least expect- the neighbourhood. Excellent 
ed, as a feu de joye. When broth, and beef boiled and roast. 
they reach the bridegroom’s door, ed, are placed before the compa- 
the bride is met by his mother, or ny ; the broth is in large wooden 
one deputed to fill her place; dishes, set at regular distances, 
some cakes of shortbread are and as many eat from one dish as 
broken over the bride’s head, and can reach it with the aid of a long 
distributed among the spectators spoon. The beef is placed in the 
—this is most anxiously sought same way, but at still greater dis- 
after, and, if the company is tances; one procures a_ large 
large, it is a peculiar favour to slice from the mess, and, produ- 
obtain the smallest crumb of this cing “ta faulding jocteleg” from 
cake, which is known by the his pocket, cuts the meat in pieces 
name of dreaming bread, as it on a wooden trencher for those 
possesses the talismanick virtue around him. Beer flows in abun- 
of favouring such as lay it below dance, and in this way the com: 
their pillow with a nocturnal vi- pany make a very comfortable 
sion of their future partner for and substantial dinner. A dram 
life. The same woman who re- is afterwards offered to everv in- 
ceived the bride at the door, now dividual, and cheese concludes 
leads her across the floor to the the entertainment. The mastef 
fire-side, lifts the tongs, and puts of the household now collects the 
them into the hands of their new dinner lawin, commonly one 
mistress ; doubtless implying, shilling from each; but a larger 
that the house is now hers, as sum is never refused if offered. 
earth and stone arethe symbols of After which one of the office- 
possession, when seisin is taken of bearers collects for the musicians, 
lands or tenements. at the pleasure of the compady: 
The company now sit down to Every one is now at liberty 
dinner, the table having been pre- depart, although itis not expect 
viously arranged. If the weath- ed that any will avail themselves 
er will permit, this feast is al- of this privilege. 
ways enjoyed, in the open air,on Now may be seen from a dozen 
the village green or a lea rig; in to a score of mendicant gypsies 
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of both sexes, or tinkers, as they 
are termed here ; they are always 
supplied with meat and drink, 
intoxicated, and 
themselves. 
During the afternoon they are 
attentively observing the different 
groups of lads and lasses, and 
are acute in discerning their pri- 
vate walks and secret attachments. 
weeks after they come 
round in a different costume, pro- 
to be fortune-tellers, art- 
fully unfolding what they had be- 
fore discovered, and also leading 
their simple and credulous vota- 
ries still farther to disclose their 
own secrets, till they obtain al- 
most unlimited credit for divina- 
There are 
not wanting instances within my 
recollection, of both young men 
and women in the neighbourhood 
disguising themselves as gypsies, 
and attending a wedding in the 


often getting 
quarreling among 


Some 


fessing 


tion and soothsaying. 


midst of their own acquaintance ; 


partly fora frolick, but principal- 
ly to watch the motion of the ob- 
ject of their affections, who at- 
tended the wedding unconscious 


of their presence. 


Dancing now begins in good 
earnest ; if the company is small, 


or the room, (which is generally 
a barn) commodious and exten- 
sive, it is all under one roof, but 
itis very common to have two or 
three dancing rooms, and these 
often at a considerable distance 
from each other. The ball is 
Opened by the bridegroom, bride, 
bride-maids and allekays, and 


afterwards continued by the 
companv. Very little ‘ dan- 
cng by the book” takes 


place, nor have they minuets, 
horn-pipes, and country-dances ; 
Scots reels and strathspeys are 
more congenial to their habits, 
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and serve sufficiently “to put 
life and mettle in their heels.” 
The bridegroom’s house, and 
such other accommodations as 
can be procured, are appropria- 
ted for drinking ; the liquor is 
commonly rum, sold in bottles, 
with a proportionate quantity of 
sugar, (and itis from this that 
any profit to the bridegroom ari- 
ses.) It is diluted into toddy, 
commonly in a milk cogue. Hus- 
bands and wives, lads and lasses, 
sit promiscuously. The men 
bring in the women, who, after 
tasting very sparipgly, sit a little, 
and retire, that their places may 
be occupied by a fresh levy. Thg 
young men also relieve each oth- 
er at their separate parts of 
dancing and drinking alternately. 
It is the duty of the allekays to 
keep the company together as 
long as possible, and particular- 
ly not to let the lasses depart, as 
their magnetick attractions are 
sufficient to retain the beaux. 
About the “noon of night” 
the bride is put to bed by her 
maids, in the presence of as ma- 
ny spectators as the bed-room 
willcontain, pressing, squeezing, 
standing upon tip-toe, and peep- 
ing over each other’s heads, fora 
glance of the blushing fair, who 
throws the stocking from her left 
leg over the right shoulder, and 
the person on whom it falls is to 
be first married. Thus Ramsay: 


‘¢ The bride was now Jaid in her bed, 
Her left leg hose was flung, 

And Geordie Gibb was fidgin’ fuin, 
Because it hit Jane Gunn.” 


The bridegroom is placed beside 
her with all convenient speed, 
the healths of both are drunk by 
all present, and many jests and 


freedoms of speech pass on the 
‘ 
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occasion; nor are there some- 
times wanting feats of practical 
waggery, to the no small distur- 
bance of the new married pair, 
and the boisterous entertainment 
of the lovers of rustick jocula- 
rity. 

Now is the time when good 
humour, mirth, and rural court- 
ship, are in their zenith; lads 
and lasses still tripping it “‘on the 
light fantastick toe” in the barn; 
in one corner, seated among the 
straw, are a loving couple, 


** More fond and billing 

Than William and Mary on a shilling.” 
All around the benches every 
girl is encircled by the protecting 
arm of some adoring rustick. 


There steals out a pair to take ;, 


their secret chat under the elder 
bush, ‘‘alone by the light of the 
moon.”? ‘The lasses begin to 
drop off, every one being accom- 
panied home by some guardian 
swain. 

The morning sun shines upon 
many a dull languid eye and 
drowsy head, but a joyous after- 
noon 1s still awaiting them, for 
the day after the wedding is the 
or nag a phrase of which I have 
sought in vain tor the etymology. 
This may be considered a second 
edition of yesterday, only the 
company is less numerous, and 
the dinner is commonly the scraps 
that were left at the wedding- 
feast. On this occasion every 
one of both sexes who’ has a 
change of dress appears in a garb 
different from that worn on the 
preceding day. ‘The guests now 
assembled are better acquainted 
with each other, and this society 
with less show, has probably 
more zest. Miatrons aid grand- 
mothers now mingle in the dance, 
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to the tunes of “ the Dusty Mif- 
ler,” * Bob at the Bowster,” &c. 
while the cadgie carles call to 
their recollection ‘the days o’ 
langsyne.” Drinking and dan- 
cing continue throughout the af- 
ternoon and evening, as before 


described. 


On Sunday comes the £irking, 
the bride and bridegroom, at- 
tended by their office-bearers, as 
also the lads and lasses of the vil- 
lage, walk to the kirk, seat them- 
selves in a body, and, after ser- 
vice, the parishioners rank up in 
the kirk-yard to see them pass. 
They dine at the bridegroom’s, 
and, after dinner, the right hand 
allekay generally reads a chapter 
of the New Testament, contain- 
St. Paul’s injunctions to hus- 
bands and wives, part of the 45th 
Psalm is also sung, beginning— 


“ O daughter, hearken and regard, 
And do thine ear incline ; 

Thou must forget thy father’s house, 
And people that are thine.” 


This service concluded, a health 
goes round to each of the parties, 
by their proper names, and should 
any one after address them by the 
title of bride or bridegroom, a 
fine is levied, which constitutes a 
fund for filling the cogue. ‘The 
allekays and envoys now deliver 
up their ribbons to the _bride- 
maids, for which they are ent 
tled to the remuneration of a kiss, 
generally paid without reluctance. 

You, Mr. Editor, and such of 
your readers as have never wit- 
nessed a similar fete, are doubt- 
less imagining that the scene last 
described is the finale. Not so 
tast, if you please. On Monday 
evening, just about gloamin, the 
husbands and wives of the village 
assemble at the house of the new- 














ly married couple, to celebrate the 
welcome hame by a good drink 
and funny crack. 

If ever the wives and grannies 
exhibit any approximation to be- 
ing tipsy, amidst all the comings 
and goings of these festivities, 
thisis the time. ‘The mind is not 
only tree from care, but is ina 
certain degree expanded by good 
humour and the social affections ; 
nu strange eye is looking on, and 
the whole is a scene of domestick 
cheerfulness. In such a situa- 
tion, every one knows that the 
animal spirits are very suscepti- 
ble of the excitement produced 
by strong liquors. A stoup is 
made for them, and the newly 
married wife, in which the carles 
join, and the guegh is handed 
about, till all present forget that 
they are old, by talking of sub- 
jects which indicate that they 
still imagine themselves young. 

Such are the features and inct- 
dents of a country penny-wed- 


ding, and although 


“The rich deride, the proud disdain, 


These humble pleasures of the lowly 
train,” 


yet they are an agreeable relaxa- 
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tion from their constant toils, and 
calculated to promote that social 
intercourse so congenial to the 
nature of man. 

Let the city belle who shines at 
a birth-day assembly, amidst a 
profusion of silk, and pearl, and 
lace, before she censure the dress 
or manners of the rustick mai- 
den, reflect how she herself lan- 
guishes to catch the eye of a peers 
how willingly she would flirt with 
a baronet, or even take a moon- 
light walk under his escort, were 
she not restrained by etiquette 
rather than inclination. And let 
the honourables, the knights, and 
the squires, whum racy port and 
sparkling champagne inspire 
with lofty thoughts, suppress the 
smile of scorn that wrinkles their 
upper lip, when they sce the poor 
man forgetting his cares, and for 
a moment elevated into the re- 
gions of imagination. With the 
rich and the idle, every day is a 
holiday, while those of the hum. 
ble labouring peasant are, “ like 
angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.”"——-I am Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

AGRESTIS, 


How of Angus, Sept. 1818. 
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From the European Magazine, for Nov. 1818, 


Yo the Editor of the European Magazine. 


Gik-I have found some diff- 

culty in arranging the* infor- 
mation mentioned in my last let- 
ter respecting the origin of an 
arctick colony; but am now as- 
sisted by my learned friend Dr. 
Blinkensop, who thought it his 
duty to submit the documents 


|=... 





“See Robinson’s Magazinz vol. ii. p 100, 


first to dhe of his Majesty’s min- 
isters, as the fragment of verse 
which I have already communi- 
cated, seemed to contain a valua- 
ble hint regarding a secret mode 
of escape from St. Helena. The 
islander trom whom we collected 
this tradition could have had no 
acquaintance with Teutonick or 
Scandinaviars literature; there- 
fore its remarkavle coincidence 
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with those tales which our ances- 
tors derived from their northern 
neighbours, must either give 
them the weight of truth, or con- 
vince us that fiction is alike in all 
countries, from the days of Char. 
lemagne to those of the shoema- 
ker Hans Sachs, whose 6840 po- 
ems are not yet forgotten. 


“ Why have I not a garden of 
lilies :”’ said the beautital Flo- 
rice, as she returned from a visit 
to her sister, whose garden of ro- 
ses extended seven miles in 
length, guarded by a giant of 
courage so superlative, that he 
caught the wolves * in the woods, 
and hung them over the walls by 
their tails.”” It was the festival 
of St. John, always kept on the 
day of the summer solstice, and 
Fiorice went tothe bank ot the 
nearest stream to gather a water- 
hiiy ; for itis said, the seed of a 
flower p' ‘ucked on that day _ will 
multiply into millions. The 
edge a the rivulet failed under 
a feet as she bent to take the 
flower, and a young stranger who 
had been sleeping among the 
sedges sprang forward to save 
her. Then taking one of the 
largest and most beautiful of the 
lies, he said, ** My name is 
Blanchefleur—I beg you to keep 
this memorial of me.” Florice 
went to her bower, and instead of 
planting his gift in her garden, 
placed it under her pillow. In 
the morning it had changed into 
a maid=n’s coronet; not one of 
those which resemble a bandeau* 
of plaited horse hair dyed, nor 
one of those diadems of spangled 
cloth, shaped as a crescent before 
and tied with a ribbon behind, 
which the ladies of Engelland 





* Such bandeaus are still used in Li- 
vonia, and the encod in Scotland. 


wore in ancient days ; but such 
a garland of lilies as is still con- 
secrated in Christian churches to 
Our Lady, and is part of a mai- 
den’s funeral ornaments. But 
her bower was no longer in her 
father’s land ; it was surrounded 
by a seato which there seemed 
no boundary, except a sky as 
clear and blue as her own beauti- 
fuleyes. Blanchefleur stood by 
her side, not in the simple attire 
of a wandering forester, but ina 
mantle of woven pearls and san- 
dals of cygnet’s down. ** You have 
accepted,” said he, “ the eternal 
pledge of my faith, and I am your 
devoted husband ; but this islaad 
must be your residence, and [ 
dare not admit any human visi- 
tors to divert you. Take, how- 
ever, this wreath of lilies; and 
whatever amusement you desire, 
shall appear before you when you 
place it on your head. All that I 
require of you is to think of me 
once in every hour when I am ab- 
sent.” 

Florice looked round the isle 
on which her bower was situated, 
and perceived it was entirely co- 
vered by a garden of lilies ; and 
the bed on which she had _ been 
wified seemed transformed into 
a couch of silver tissue, support 
ed on ivory feet, and cevered 
with a canopy of dove’s feathers. 
She was charmed with the ele- 
gance of her bridal abode, and 
the beauty of its master; but al- 
ter a stay of seven days, he de- 
parted, begging her to rence 
herself happy till his returo. 
The lady of Engelland koe 
there were many islands rours 
her native country in which ¢e- 
mons and giants still resided ; «nd 
she thought this might be the ce- 
lebrated one where, as the gram- 
marian Demetrius tells us, th¢ 
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great Kronos is kept by the giant employed ‘in idle and frivolous 
Briareus. But thoughshe feared pageants.” Florice made no re- 
her husband might be an Ettin, ply, and her husband departed 
or giant in disguise, she recon- once more, without renewing the 
ciled herself to her fate, and be- magick power of her bridal co- 
gan to admire his gifts as the la- ronet. She read the book of he- 
dies of Engelland are wont. roes again, and it reminded her 
Two days passed pleasantly in that a fair and afflicted dam- 
her solitude, for the bed which sel like herself had found a- 
had brought her there had still un- musement by playing with a 
der its pillow the legend of the ball.* She had one of yellow 
Hero Hogen,” which she had silk, which she diverted herself 
been studying; and its seventy- with rolling before her till it sud- 
seven thousand verses amused denly leaped into the sea. She 
her till the third night; when in had scarcely time to shed tears 
the languor of loneliness, she put for its loss, before a small arm, 
the wreath of lilies on her head, decorated with a gold bracelet, 
and wished to see a tournament, rose above the surface of the wa- 
such as was fought in the days of ter, and restored it. Atthesame 
King Arthur and his son Child time a boat came gently towards 
Rowland. Immediately a clus- the shore, full of roses, and 
terof lilies in her garden changed steered by one of the loveliest 
into the pavilion and gilded bar- forms she had ever imagined. 
riers of a tilting-ficld, and atroop “ Be not fearful, beautiful Flo- 
of guards no taller than half an rice!” said her new visitor—— [ 
ell arranged themselves in gorge- am one of the mermaids that vi- 
ous liveries. ‘The tourney lasted sit all solitary vessels and forsa- 
till the moon rose, when all the ken islands. We dwelt once in 
squires and knights sunk upon India, next among the Goths, 
the earth, and she saw only a and afterwards in Greece. Above 
heap of dead lilies. But Florice a hundred of us were known to 
could find no amusement in her Plato, and the elder Pliny saw 
own thoughts, and she continued almost as many on the coasts of 
to desire fresh spectacles and pa- Gaul. ‘lhe crow lives nine times 
geants till her garden wasexhaust- the flourishing age of man; the 
ed. When she found the wreath stag four times the age of the 
of her husband had lost its pow- crow; the raven thrice the age 
fr to create diversion, and obey of the stag; the phcenix nine 
her wishes, she waited for his ar- times as long as the raven; but 
rival in a sullen humour, and re- we live ten times the age of the 
Proached him with its failure. pheenix, and I myself have yet 
: Florice,” said Blanchefleur, 291,000 years to exist!” 

had you desired to see a repre- _- Florice was filled with awe 
sentation of King Arthur’s pil- 
gps, - ~ —e Guinevra, or, Probably King Arthur’s daughter, 
c sufferings of the gentle and commonly called Prude Ellinor, or, in 
chaste Una, or the adventures of the corrupt Scotch ballads, Burd Ellen. 
cur good Alfred, the flowers Prude implies gentle, as the Preux Che- 
Would have bloomed again ; base valler of the French is sunilar to our 
ther i ; gentle kn ght. ™ | 

¢y perish forever when they are t Hesiod’s Theog, and the Eddas, 
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and delight; for she did not be- 
lieve that these merladies were 
seen only in dreams, or caused by 
the reflection of vapours, as pro- 
fane witlings have said that giants 
and fairies may be found near 
the Lake Morgana, and on the 
cloudy mountain called the Bro- 
ken. Therefore she asked the 
mame of her beautiful visitor, 
and the motive of her visit. The 
sea-maid answered, ‘* my name 
is Fenia, and I govern the quern- 
stone and the well of youth. 
Odin once commanded me _ to 
grind a ship load of salt tor his 
great-grandson Frothi, the sove- 
reign of gold. The ship sunk, 
and from that hour the sea has 
been salt.”’ Florice enquired it 
the sovereign of gold still lived ; 
and Fenia answered, smiling, 
‘“*He heard you lament your 
dreary solitude, and sent me with 
these roses tu supply the place of 
those withered Jilies in your gar- 
den. When they begin to fade, 
a single leaf thrown into the sea 
will bring my boat again.”  Flo- 
rice hesitated, for she still loved 
her husband ; but she accepted a 
rose bud, hoping to conceal it in 
her bosom, and the mermaid 
sank with her boat like a bird of 
the waters. The lady of the isle 
no longer felt the coldness of lin- 
gering lassitude, but her fancy 
was possessed with eager and 
anxious wishes. The blush of 
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the rose-bud was fixed in he, 
cheek when Blanchefleur returp. 
ed, and enquired the meaning of 
her restless and fretful melancho. 
ly. She answered angrily, that 
she desired to know the purpose 
of his mysterious absences, and 
the motive which induced him to 
imprison her. Blanchefleur sigh- 
ed, and making no reply, led her 
to the edge of the shore. “Jf 
you have courage,” said he, “ to 
accompany me beyond the invi. 
sible extent of this sea, and to 
reside where the prow of the sai- 
lor and the foot of the traveller 
have never entered, we will go 
together ; but if the quiet of this 
island is odious, how will dark- 
ness, frost and eternal silence be 
endured?” Florice saw the dis- 
cretion of seeming content, and 
determined to avail herself of 
his absence. When she. was 
alone at the close of the next eve, 
she threw a rose-leaf into the 
sea, and saw the mermaid’s boat 
ascending, not with a freight of 
roses, but a yellow dwarf, whose 
head carried a chest or basket of 
gold dust, which he poured 2 
her feet. The mermaid caught 
herin her arms, and throwing 
the coronet of lilies from her 
brow, sunk with her into the 


ocean, 
* * * *€* * & * F 


* * * & * * 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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From Tume’s 


1.—ALL FOOL’S DAY. 
N this day every body strives 
to make as many fools as he 
can: the wit chiefly consists in 
sending persons on what are cal- 


Telescope, 


led sleeveless errands, for the Ai 
tory of Eve’s mother, for pigeons 
milk, stirrup oil, and similar rid 
culous absurdities. 

Lhe making of April fools, after 
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all the conjectures which have been 
formed touching its origin, is pro- 
bably borrowed by us from the 
French, who call them April Fish 
(Poissons d’ Avril), 1. e. simpletons, 
or, inother words, silly mackerel, 
who suffer themselves to be caught 
in this month. But as, with us, 
April is not the season of that fish, 
we have very properly substituted 
the word * FOOLS.’ 

On the custom of keeping fools 
at court, and the dress of the do- 
mestick fool in shakspeare’s time, 
consult T. T. for 1815, p. 118 


et seq. 


3.—RICHARD, Bishop. 

Richard, surnamed de Wiche, 
from a place in Worcestershire 
where he was born, was educa- 
ted at the Universities of Oxtord 
and Paris. He afterwards travel- 
led to Bononia, where he studied 
the canon law for seven years. 
On his return home he was nomi- 
nated to the see of Chichester by 
the chapter; but his appointment 
being opposed by the king, Richard 
appealed to Rome, and had his elec- 
tion confirmed by the pope, who con- 
secrated him at Lyons inthe year 
1245. He was as remarkable for 
his learning and diligence in preach- 
ing, as he was for integrity. Kich- 
ard was canonized by Pope Urban. 


4.—SAINT AMBROSE. 

Our saint was born about the 
year 340,and was educated in his 
father’s palace, who was Preetorian 
Prefect of Gaul. He ruled over 
the see of Milan with great piety 
and vigilance for more than twenty 
years; during which time, he gave 
ail his money to pious uses, and 
settled the reversion of his estate 
Upon the church. He converted the 
celebrated St. Augustine to the 
faith, and, at his baptism, compo- 
sed that divine hymn, so well known 
inthe church by the name of Te 


gan tie died aged 57, A D. 
II6, 
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*7,.1520—RAFFAELLO DIED, £T 37, 

Every accomplishment and quali- 
fication necessary to form an illus- 
trious painter were combined in 
Raffaello; a sublimity of thought, 
a fruitful and rich invention, re- 
markable correctness in drawing 
and design, and a wonderful dis- 
position and expression, His atti- 
tudes are noble, natural, and grace- 
ful, and contrasted without the 
smallest appearance of affectation 
or constraint : and to the elegance 
and grandeur of the antique he add- 
ed the simplicity of nature; for, 
though he admired the antique 
Statues as highly ashe ought, yet 
he studied nature with equal assi- 
duity; from which combined at- 
tention to both, resulted that ama- 
zing variety and elegance in the 
forms, actions, and attitudes of his 
fingers, and those delicate and 
graceful airs of the heads which 
distinguished his compositions from 
all others; and in which he sur- 
passed the greatest masters, who 
flourished since the revival of the 
art of painting. The Royal col- 
lection of his Cartons at Hanpton 
Court, from which some most beau- 
tiful engravings have been execut- 
ed, isan invaluable treasure to the 
artist. But the excellency of these 
extraordinary productions is not to 
be discovered at the first glance ; 
they must be carefully and attentive- 
ly examined before their merit can 
be fitly appreciated. A person of 
acknowledged taste and judgment, 
who also was an idolizer of iaffa- 
ello, visiting the Vatican with an 
eager desire to study his works, 
passed by those very compositions 
with indifference, which were the 
objects of his enquiry and curiosity, 
till he was recalled by his conduct- 
or, who told him that he had over- 
looked what he sought for. 

The greatest remains of Raffa- 
ello’s pencil are the frescoes at 
the Vatican. His oil pictures (of 
which his immortal T'ransfigu- 
ration is the chief) are dispersed 
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throughout Europe, and are every life displayed every mark of insanj. 
where regarded as inestimable. he ty. This was so visible to all, that 
most eminent engravers have con- at an extraordinary sitting of all 
sidered his works as the noblestem- the classes of the Institute, convo. 
ployment of their art, and more ed for the purpose, Lalande bein: 
than 740 pieces have been enu- present, a letter was announced 
merated as engraved from the de- from the emperor Napoleon, and 
signs of Raffaello. read aloud, in which it was declay. 
*7. 1807.—LALANDE DIED. ed that Lalande had fallen into q 
Lalande, if not the most profound state of dotage, and was therefore 
and original, was certainly the most forbidden to publish any thing ip 
learned astronomer of France, and future under his own name. The 
the principal promoter of the science old astronomer immediately rose 
to which he was so passionately very solemnly, made a low bow, 
devoted. Before the age of twen- and replied that he would certainly 
ty-five, he was admitted into almost obey the orders of his Majesty. ~ 
all the learned academies, and pen- 
sioned by the principal monarchs  *9. 1626.—Lorp BAcON DIED. 
of Europe. He travelled through It is a singular example of the 
many states, and was every where confidence with which original ge. 
received with demonstrations of the nius reposesupen the merit of its 
most enthusiastick respect. Unma:- own productions, and assures itself 
ried, and being without posterity to of posthumous fame, that Lord Ba- 
pursue the career on which he had con inserted in his last will the fol- 
shed so much lustre, he took under lowing remarkable passage: * My 
his protection two relatives, one of name and memory I leave to for- 
whom. a young man of great hope, eign nations; and to mine own 
perished in La Vendée, and the countrymen, after some time be 
other became one of the most inde- passed over” When voung, he 
fatigable of the French astrono- formed the grand conception that 
mers. He bred up also to astrono- he was born to benefit mankind : in 
my the children of his nephew. It his letter to Fulgentio he styled 
was necessary, under the pain of himself the servant of posterits ; 1n 
forfeiting his favour and friendship, all his philosophical labours, he, to 
that all belonging to hin should be the latest hour of his life, consider- 
observers and calculators. Emi- ed himself in this light: and suc- 
nently useful to astronomy by his ceeding ages have abundantly pro- 
works, his example, instruction, in- ved that he was not mistaken. The 
fluence, and correspondence, he everincreasing pile of natural know- 
was desirous that this uttiity mignt ledge, which philosophers, following 
be continued after his death; and his method of experimental investi- 
with that view he founded a prize, gation, have been enabled to raise, !s 
to be adjudged annua:ly by the in- an eternal monument to his memo- 
stitute, to the author of the best ry,on which distant posterity will 
memoir, Or most curious observa- read this inscription : Bacon, THE 
tions on that subject. Lalande Farner or ExperrmentaL Put- 
was remarkable fur the most egre- Losopuy, 
sious vanity, as wellas the bruad- The moral defects which were 
est eccentricities of character, and interwoven with intellectual excel- 
almost equally eminentfor the most lencies in his character, it is impos- 
noble virtues of the heart. About sible to disguise or forget, and 1 
the commencement of the Revolu- vain to palliate. The novler were 
tion he became a professed atheist ; his conceptions, the more culpable 
and towards the latter part of his was his obliquity of conduct. Flaws 
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e most to be regretted in the 
most precious gems. W hen we 
meet with a Bacon disgracing him- 
self by servility, ingratitude, and 
corruption, nothing remains but to 
lament such mortifying instances of 
human frailty, and to take care to 
draw from the instructive fact. the 
right moral inference. In the pre- 


sent case, instead of hastily conclud- 


ing, that superior talents are rather 
to be dreaded than desired. as Pope 
seems to have done, when he wrote, 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined 


| The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 


we should infer the infinite superi- 
ority of the pursuits of intellect 
Had Ba- 
con been contented with being a 
philosopher, without aspiring alter 


' the honours of a statesman and a 


courtier, be would have been a 
greater and a happier man. Lord 
Bacon was buried privately in Saint 
Michael’s church at St. Alban’s 
Hert’s; and the spot that contains 
the remains of this great man lay 
obscure and undistinguished till the 
gratitude of a private individual, 
lormerly his servant; ‘ living. his 
attendant; dead, his admirer;’ e- 
rected a monument to his name and 
MemMorye 

"17. L790—_{pvR. FRANKLIN DIED, 

zt. 34. 


Dr. Franklin, perhaps, has scarcely 
been surpassed by any man, in that 
solid, practical wisdom, which con- 
sists in pursuing valuable ends by 
the most appropriate means. His 
cool temper and sound judgment se- 
cured him from false views and ero- 
heous expectations ; he saw things 
in their real light, and predicted 
Consequences with almost prophetic 
accuracy. In all his speculations 
and pursuits, something beneficial 
Was ever in contemplation ; and 
his general character is sanctioned 
y the esteem and veneration of his 
Country, which ranks him among 
its best and most valuable citizens. 
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Asa natural philosopher his fame 
is principally founded upon his 
electrical discoveries. He _ has, 
however, displayed great ingenuity 
and sagacity upon other topics. par- 
ticularly relative to meteorology and 
mechanics. It was his peculiar 
talent to draw useful lessons from 
the commonest occurrences, which 
would have passed unnoticed by the 
generality of observers. Asa poe 
litical writer he is characterized by 
force, clearness, and simplicity ; 
and of his miscellaneous pieces, ma- 
ny are marked with a cast of hu- 
mour which render them equally 
entertaining and impressive. 

His * Private Correspondence,’ 
recently published ina quarto vo- 
lume, exhibits the author to equal 
advantage as a philospher, man of 
business, muralist, and negotiator ; 
here also will be seen the profound 
legislator and iamiliar friend, who 
opens his mind and delivers his 
sentiments with the same ingenu- 
ousness on matters of science and 
policy, the conduct of private life, 
and the interests of nations. His 
letters on publick concerns are mo- 
dels of epistolary composition. 


1J).—SAINT ALPHEGE. 

A native of Engiand, Alphege 
was first Abbot of Bath, then Bish- 
op of Winchester, in the year 984, 
and twelve years afterwards, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In the year 
1012, the Danes being disappointed 
of some tribute muney which they 
claimed as due to them, they en- 
tered Canterbury, and burnt both 
the city and church, and the grea- 
ter part of the inhabitants were put 
to the sword. After seven month’s 
miserable imprisonment, the good 
archbishop was stoned to death at 
Greenwich. 


*19. 1SO7.—JoHN OPIE DIED. 

Opie was the son of a carpenter, 
and was born at St. Agnes, near 
‘Lruro,in Cornwall. He early in- 
dicated a disposition for the arts of 
design, and fis first experiment, 
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when about the age of ten, was to written by herself, whence we hay 
imitate a companion in drawing a gleaned the above particulars, 
butterfly. Soon after, being with his 23.—SAINT GEORGE, 
father, who was repairinga gentle- Saint George is the patron Sain 
man’s house at Truro, he was so of England; for which the folloy. 
much struck with the picture of a ing reason is assigned: When kj, 
farm-yard, that, after attentively bert, Duke of Normandy, the son i 
surveying it, he went home, pro- William the Conqueror,was fighting 
cured canvas and colours, and, by against the ‘Turks, and laying sieve 
piecemeal, produced from memory to the famous city of Antioch, whig 
a tolerable resemblance of the work. was expected to be relieved by thy 
He then made abeld attempt at por- Saracens, St. George appeared wi 
trait. When between ten and ele- an innumerable army coming dow, 
ven, one Sunday, his mother being from the hills all clad in white 
at church, and his father sitting in with a red cross on his banner, t 
a little parlour, reading the Bible, reinforce the Christians: this » 
he placed himself in the kitchen terrified the infidels, that they fled, 
opposite, and began to sketch his and left the Christians in posses. 
father’s figure frequently running in sion of the town. Under the nam 
to geta nearer view of his face, till and ensign of St. George, our vic. 
the old man was put quite ina pas- torious Edward HII, in 1544, inst. 
sion at the interruption. This was tuted the most noble Order of tv 
what the youngartist wanted. Hie Garter. St. George is asuaily 
instantly marked down his anima- painted on horseback, and tilting a 
ted features, and finished his piece. a dragon under his feet, as repre. 
the great resemblance of which ex- sented on the reverse of the new 
cited no little pride both in his pa. Sovereigu now in circulation. ‘The 
rent and himself. His bent was now college of the Order of St. George 
decided, and pursuing this new ob- isheld in Windsor castle, withia 
ject with great diligence, though at the chapel of St. George, and the 
first against his father’s approbation, chapter-house, erected by the foun- 
as likely td spvil ‘iim for a carpen- der for that purpose. The habit : 
ter, he furnished the house with and ensigus of the order, are a sur- ice 
portraits of all the family, and of coat, girter, mantle, hood, george, 
his companions. His rustic fame collar, cap,and feathers. The mot 
now reached the ear of Dr. Wolcott, to on the garter and star is, Aom 
better known hy the name of Peter soit gui mal y pense (evil be to hia 
Pindar: patronized by this gen- that evil thinks). Lhe garter, is 0! 
tleman, he came to London, and blue velvet bordered with gold. 
made rapid strides in his profession. The george is the figure of 5. 
Opie, like almost all) English George, on horsevack, in armour, 
painters, was obliged to look upon encountering a dragon witha tilt 
portrait as his staple and was of- ing spear, the whole of gold enam- 
ten very happy in it, thoug) more elled. It may be enriched with jew 
in male than female figures, for the els at the pleasure of the possessvr. 
Jatter of which he was thought de- It is worn across the right shoul- 
ficient in ideas of grace and beauty. der pendant to a garter blue or dark 
His historical works, however, ribband. The collar is of gold. 
are not few, and many of them Charles IL ordained that the knights 
must always be highly valued for should always wear in publick, em 
the powerlul impressions they ex- brvidered on the left side of theit 
cite. His * Lectures on painting at coats or cloaks, the cross of SS 
the Royal Academy’ were publish- George, surrounded with the gartel 
ed alter his death, by his widow, with rays of silver, forming a star ol 
in one volume, 4tv, witha Memoir eight points—( Zo be continued./ 
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ars, ——<——- 

: g From the Literary Gazette. 

foe wysecration of the Church at churca, the servants were to 
hen kp. Guizkow. bring salt, wine, and ashes, which 
e son if HEN Bishop Otto introdu- were wanted for the ceremony. 
fighting ced Christianity into Po- But there were no ashes, they 
IY Sieg: [MM erania, and among other towns having been forgotten. So sume 
'» Which He ited Giiizkow, he found there of the servants ran to fetch ashes. 
be A. magnificent heathen temple ; he They went into the first, and into 
Mt adit pulled down, and a Chris- the second house in the neigh- 
” white an church erected. When the bourhood, and found nothing. 
rer, ty Meee” church was to be consecra- While they were seeking in the 
this « ed, Count Mitzlaff, the lord of third house, they heard under 
y fled, Je town and district, appeared ground a man _ lamenting and 
posses. fat the ceremony. The Bishop groaning; and on asking, learned 
‘name gpoke to him, saying, * O, Sir! that it was a Dane of high rank, 
Ir vic. MBhis consecration is nothing, un- who was kept as a hostage for 
insti. Hess thou and thy whole people 500 marks of silver, which his 
of tie Mponsecrate yourselves to God.” father owed tothe Count, for in- 
sual) BThe Count replied, * What shall jury done him. They informed 
me § do more? I have been bapti- the Bishop, who would willingly 
<P Bed at Usedom. What do you have begged for him, but dared 
The Bequire farther of me?’ Otto not, onaccount of the magnitude 
cores MBPOKe : “* See ! thou hast many of the injury. How could he 
ithig Maeprsoners, taken in war, whom still farther trouble the noble 
i the ggta2ou detainest for their ransom, Count! But Mitzlaff heard the 
foun. feed there are Christians among whispering, and inquired: then 
habit Meeem. Release them, and re- the servants said softly, ** Sir the 
‘sur; Bpoice them this day in honour of Dane!” At this the Count start- 
urge, Marist, and the consecration of ed, and it cost him a great effort ; 
mote Mts church.” Hereupon Mitz- yet he exclaimed, “ He is my 
hom Pat ordered all the Christians worst enemy, «nd should make 
Au Hamong the prisoners to be me ample atonement, but to-day 
aid ought forth and set at liberty. I will regard no loss. Be it so: 
St foen the Bishop took courage Release the Dane also, and may 
mnie ad continued: * The Heathens God be gracious to me.” Then 
‘it Mec’? are our brethren; release they fetched the prisoner, and 
am- Mee’™ also at my entreaty ; I will placed him in his chains by the 
‘. Paptize them, and lead them to altar, and Oito pronounced the 
sor, °’’ Saviour.”—Then the Count benediction. 

ul- J dered the Heathens also to be 

ark brought, and the Bishop bapti- Roubiliac the Sculptor. 

ld. tedthem, and every eye was be- Roubiliac, being on a visit in 
nts Me ocwed with tears. Wiltshire, happened to take a 
- oo When it was now thought that walk in a church-yard on a Sun- 
aaa all the prisoners were released, day morning, near Bowood, just 
St. band they w = d ' h pe oo . ss J 

ty MB with oi ere going to proceed as the congregation was coming 
of We the consecration of the out of church, apd meeting with 
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old Lord Shelburne,though perfect 
strangers to eacn other, they en- 
tered into conversation, which 
ended in an invitation to dinner. 
When the company were all as- 
sembled at table, Roubiliac dis- 
covered a fine antique bust of one 
of the Roman empresses, which 
stood over a side table, when im- 
mediately running up to it with a 
degree of enthusiasm he exclaim- 
ed, * What an air! what a pret- 
ty mouth! what tout ensemble!” 
The company began to stare at 
one another for some time, and 
Roubiliac régained his seat ; but 
instead of eating his dinner, or 
shewing attention to any thing 
about him, he every now and 
then burst out into fits of admira- 
tion in praise of the bust. The 
guests by this time concluding he 
was mad, began to retire one by 
one, till Lord Shelburne was al- 
most left alone. ‘This determin- 
ed his lordship to be a little more 
particular; and he now, for the 
first time, asked him his name. 
‘““My name!” said the other, 
“what do you not know me 
then?) My name is Roubiliac.” 
‘I beg vour pardon, sir,’ said his 
Lordship, ‘I now feel that I 
should have known you.’ Then 
calling on the company, who had 
retired to the next room, he said, 
* Ladies and gentiemen, you may 
come in ; this is no absolute mad- 
man. This is M. Roubiliac; the 
greatest statuary of his day, and 
only occasionally mad in the ad- 


harp played by an old begoy 
As the talent of the harper Way 
not of the first order, he obtaing 
but little notice from the Parisi 
promenaders. Helviot, howeve, 
was so much interested for hin 
that he stepped aside with }j 
companions, to propose renderiny 
him a service. Madame Baptis 
te lowered her veil, and sat dow, 
to the harp, while her husbay 
and Helviot accompanied her i: 
a trio with their voices. Th 
excellence of the performance 
soon attracted an immense crowd, 
who expressed their admiration, 


by filling the hat of Helviot, whi 


held it for the benefit of the bep. 
gar, with pieces of silver. Th 
joy of the oid man may easily & 
conceived. 


Step by Step. 

When Adrian VI. in his le: 
ters, had confessed that a refor 
mation in the Romish  churc 
was expedient, but that it shoul 
be done step by step. Luther, a 
reading this confession, had mark. 
ed in the margin of his copy 4 
the letters, ** that his Holiness ir 
tended that an interval of a cet 
tury should take place betwee 
each step.” 


Reproof. 

A member of the Society 
Friends visited a lady of rani, 
whom he found six months after 
the death of her husband sitting 
on a sofa covered with blac 


miration of his art..—JMemoirs of cloth, in all the dignity of wot: 


Reynolds, 2d edition. 


Happy Expedivnt. 
Helviota celebrated French ac- 
tor, was one day walking on the 
Boulevards at Paris, accompanied 
by Baptiste and his lady; they 
were attracted by the sounds of a 


and gently taking her by the hand, 
he thus addressed her. “™ 
friend, I see thou hast not yet for 
given the Almighty.” This te 
proof had such an effect, that the 
lady immediately put away the 
trappings of her grief, and 
turned to her domestick duties. 
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nal Paliarino relates, that the 
fathers, doctors, bishops, and 


other church dignitaries, assem- 
bled at the council of Trent, 
rested for a while, in 1562, from 
their theological pojemicks, and 
deliberated on the important pro- 
position of giving a ball to Phi- 
lip II. King of Spain. This was 
agreed to; all the ladies of the 
city were invited, and the Span- 
ish Bigot, together with all the 
fathers of the council, danced on 
the occasion. 


Dog Smith. 

Henry Smith, Esq. was for- 
merly a silver-smith in London, 
and having acquired a considera- 
ble fortune, formed the strange 
resolution of spending the re- 
mainder of his days as a common 
beggar, with a dog. He confi- 
ned his limits to the county of 
Surrey, where he was known by 
the appellation of “ Dog-smith ;” 
but having given offence to an in- 
habitant of Mitcham, he was, by 
a Justice of the Peace, ordered 
to be publickly whipped. This 
he resented so much, that he left, 
at his death, 50/. a year, or 1,000/, 
in money, toevery market-town, 
in the county, Mitcham excepted. 














| begon A Fooks Wit. 
‘per Wa Triboulet, the fool of Francis 
obtained. was threatened with death by a 
Parisigfamman in power, of whom he had 
howeve, been speaking disrespectfully ; he 
for hin, applied to the king for protection. 
with hidmme’ Be satisfied, (said the King) it 
enderipfimany man puts you to death, I will 
- Baprismmorder him to be hanged a quarter 
at dowfmeof an hourafter.” « Ah Sir, (re- 
husbanjfi™m plied he) I should be much oblig- 
1 her jfmmed if your Majesty would order 
» Thimehim to be hanged a quarter of an 
ormancefmee hour before.” 
crowd 
\iration Anecdote of the late Mr. Sheridan. 
ot, why His father one day descanting 
he bee. on the pedigree of his family, 
- Thi was regretting that they were no 
Sily bef longer styled O’Sheridan, as they 
| had been formerly ; indeed father, 
replied the late celebrated charac- 
ter, then a boy, we fave more 
1is le MR right to the Othan any one else— 
| refor Me for we owe every body. 
church i 
should Ecclesiastical Dancing. 
er, on™ Louis II. of France, held a 
mark grand court at Milan, in 1501, 
opy of # =when the balls are said to have 
ess it: been most magnificent. Two 
2 ce Mm cardinals, De Narbonne and De 
tweel J St. Leverin, footed it there with 
| the rest of the courtiers. Cardi- 
ty of 
rank, 
after 
itting 
ack 
nm SIR LOCRINE-* 
rand, 4 NORTHERN BALLAD. 
66 Sp (By the author of Extracts from a Lawyer’s Port 
Folio.) 
t for- Beexup is in her bow’r 
s re Wi’ the red gowd in her hair; 
t the — Sir Locrine is stark and dourt 
ene ee. 
* el Pe ag # son Locrine, and his dau hter 
urin, are wend yt Base of old ballads. —— 
Ss T* Stark and dour,” imply eager popauence. 








POBDRWo 


From the European Magazine, for Jan. 1319, 


** Now where sall I find a ferryman 
To ferry me owr the brine ? 
Wi’ the gude red gowd hesall fill his 
hand, 
And his cup wi’ the gude red wine.” 


“Its I the ferryman will be, 
To ferry ye ow’r the brine ; 
But Ise ha’ neither cup nor gowden 
fee, 


But that gowdyring of thine.” 
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The boatie rows, the boatie rows 
Withouten sail or oar ; 
: Ere he can blink his e’e, it goes 
i ; A bowshot fra’ the shore. 


. 
Ww rought wi’ the lily flow’r? 
a I gave it to Burd Ellinor, 
“ ; Once in my mother’s bow’r.” 
i 


‘Tam thy sister Ellinor 
That sank aneath the sea, 


To speak again wi’ thee. 








Poetry. 


“The glass is green the glass is Sheen, 
Where thou may’st see thy woes, 


Wi’ a kame of pearlines strung— 


And where got’st thou that ay il so rare, O woe! I see her gay green bow’r 


Wi,’ the emerald clusters hung ! 


Her hair is like the silken flax 
Drawn thro’ a silver loom— 

Her cheek is like the lintwhite wax 
That burns in a king’s tomb— 


And I come fra ’good King Laurin’s bow’r 


Yet 1 will not name the awsome name, 








But name thou not thy husband’s name, 
; Whatever thine eye shall see ! 
a “‘ Now weel be wi’ thee ferryman ! If thou shalt name Sir Locrine’ S name, A 
ie i Why is thy hand so thin ? So surely he shall die.” 
4 I see a light on che waters glint, 
ie | But no light in thine e’en! The glass was green, the glass was sheen, 
b Where Brunhild stoop’d to see— 
ip Now boatman, Jesu give thee grace ! * O woe ! I see my husband lean 
| Thou art no true man’s son— On the lap of a merladié ! 
The moon glims lightly on thy face, bs 
But shadow thou hast none. And she is smoothing her yellow hair Vc 


The name of gramarye, di 
‘ And I will shew thee the wee wee man For it wasa curl of silken hair tir 
at That rides upon the wind, That he lo’ed once fra’ me. to 
is And wi’ the clouds keeps company 
When they leave the sun behind. I see her sit on the grey swan’s down, pr 
/ Her lute of ivorie Play! ing’ ; pr 
i His saddle is the May-fly’s coat, And | see my love wi’ an amber crown ca 
a On the back of an elf-steed set. Amang the green caves straying. of 
| And his foot-page is the smallest mote ot 
‘hat plays at the sun’s gate. But I will not name the fause one’s name, re 
. Forgotten tho’ I be; 
*) [ will dipthy son ere the blink of morn For one word of bis winsome speech ul 
a In the well of eternitie, Is mair than her melodie. th 
| In the isle where babe was never born, st 
f And man shall never die :+ I see a cradle of roses bright, in 
q All fra’ one coral stem, vi 
ay Pp And I will shew thee all aboon, And every bud is of crysolite, p 
| And all aneath the sea, And every leaf a gem, 
ey Jf thou wilt dip thy scarlet shoon, a 
| And follow a Merladié. Now evil betide thee, Sir Locrine ’ W 
oe | ae ara at If ever thy name had pow’r ! ft) 
; Thou hast sto’un my babe for a water 0 
| Brunhild is on her bride-bench sitting, fiend, t} 
oe Pouring the gude red wine ; And hid him in her bower !?—— d 
a Her maids the coronet are fitting— 
; But where is Sir Locrine ? Brunhild has spoken the awsome word, Pp 
The word of death and sin— ri 
\ **Sing me a song, my nightingale, She sees a boat on the waters turn’d, c 
- A true song sing to me ; Sir Locrine’s corse within! a 
| Now tell me if my lord is leal, 7 eo 2 FF 3 8 t' 
Or fause ayont the sea.” Now every eve ye may see a wreath. t 
BP) Of diamonds in the wave : 
| Then up and spake the mghtingale, Wi? such a wreath the sea aneath t 
) \ His blue beak in a rose, They dress Sir Locrine’s grave. v 
; a 
The glass is green, the glass is sheen, s 
* t me el ne an jsland — to gs been When jealouse “es would o he ; 7 Pp 
as amish romancers: and such imperte 4nd when jealouse love enough has seen, 
nent nightingales are very familiar with them. The The pa shall he dry. 5 y. p 






Bridebench, or place of honour, reserabled our sofa. 


